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EDITORIAL NOTE 


Not long ago, a friend wrote 
to ask us how employment op- 
portunities can be developed 
for youth. We replied by telling 
him about a number of experi- 
mental programs (reported in 
these pages and in Youth and 
Work) that are seeking new 
ways to help young people get 
a good start in working life: 
work camps, volunteer jobs, 
subsidized work, school super- 
vised work-and-study pro- 
grams, odd jobs, and commu- 
nity-wide placement programs. 
But we_ stressed something 
that, in the long run, is per- 
haps even more important: the 
understanding, interest, and co- 
operation of employers. 


This issue is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of employers and 
young workers. We feel for- 
tunate to be able to offer you 
the thinking and experience of 
representatives of such en- 
lightened companies as Union 
Carbide, Hutzler’s, and B. F. 
Goodrich. 


It is our fervent hope that this 
is merely the first chapter in a 
long story about employers 
developing opportunities for 
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Mi FROM THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF YOUTH 


November, 1959 


»eeFirst national voluntary agency exclusively 
concerned with youth and work has just been cre- 
ated as a new division of the 55-year-old 
National Child Labor Committee! 


New division is called National Committee on 
Employment of Youth and has program aimed not only 
at continuing the fight against child labor 
(especially among farm migrants) but also at finding 
ways to help young people get a good start in 
working life. Policies are determined by NCLC's 
board and carried out by its staff. NCEY will: 


Develop public understanding of youth- 
employment problems. 

Encourage services that prepare young people 
for suitable and satisfying jobs. 

Stimulate increased work opportunities under 
proper safeguards and conditions. 

















NCEY says "every child deserves a chance for a 
bright future" in introductory leaflet available 
without charge. 


»eeEmployment is one of top problem-areas for 
youth listed by the state committees preparing for 
the 1960 White House Conference on Children and 
Youth. State committees consider the need to expand 
employment opportunities and to improve guidance 
and training for teenagers of major importance. 





NCEY is playing key role in planning for Conference. 
Our executive secretary, Eli E. Cohen, attended a 
meeting of its Council of National Organizations 
with Mrs. Mildred Jeffrey, board vice chairman, last 
month. Mr. Cohen was also appointed to the New York 
State committee by Governor Rockefeller. 


»»eMeetings and conferences 
James Myers, membership secretary, attended the 











annual convention of the United Automobile Workers 
in Atlantic City with Mr. Cohen last month. 


Marcia Freedman, research consultant, represented 
NCEY at an all-day conference on juvenile delin- 
quency sponsored by the Postgraduate Center for 
Psychotherapy, October 17. 


--ePublications 
Lazelle D. Alway, field service representative, 
prepared a community=-action manual for youth- 


employment programs at the request of the National 
Council of Jewish Women. 


Jim Myers is author (with Harry W. Laidler) of What 
Do You Know about Labor? -- a comprehensive and 

authoritative book about the American labor move- 
ment. Published by the John Day Company, New York. 








--e-News from the field 

Eli Cohen and Lazelle Alway met last month with the 
executive committee of the York, Pennsylvania, 
drop-out project to help plan important next steps: 
collecting basic information about current local 
drop-outs, planning interviews with them, and 
analyzing what services they need. 


Miss Alway went on to visit communities in Michigan 
(Lansing, Detroit, Flint, Muskegon, among others) 
to determine their immediate youth-employment needs 
and render a variety of services. This month, she 
is speaker at a meeting of the state White House 
Conference Committee in Louisiana and confers with 
the New Orleans section of the Council of Jewish 
Women about developing a citywide youth-employment 
program. 


Curtis Gatlin, field service representative work- 
ing with state leaders in New Jersey on the migrant 
education project, helped the state advisory com- 
mittee start to organize county committees last 
month. He then took off for St. Louis, Kansas City, 
and Topeka to confer with community leaders, edu- 
cators, and government officials. He spoke before 
meetings of the Missouri Association for Social 
Welfare in Lilbourn, the Child Welfare Advisory 
Committee in Springfield, and the Secondary School 
Principals in Kansas City. 
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WHAT TEENAGERS MEAN TO EMPLOYERS 








By J. W. GEORGE 


Manager, New York Personnel Department 
Union Carbide Corporation 


Industry has a definite interest in teenagers. They represent 
one of the principal sources of manpower. In fact, they are 
the major group of new job seekers — except for college 
graduates. Thirty-eight percent of the employees we hired 
last year in the New York general offices of Union Carbide 
Corporation were under twenty years old. 


On the whole, our schools are doing a good job of training 
today. Teenagers have newly acquired skills that are some- 
times better than those of older workers who often have lost 
some of what they once had. 


We look to them for important contributions. They can bring 
to their jobs a fresh and vigorous approach. Often a young 
worker can stimulate his whole work group, even though his 
ideas and suggestions may not always be followed. 


Industry is aware of the teenager’s potential and encourages 
him to improve. We recognize that many qualified teenagers 
merit further training and that many should get college de- 
grees to increase their own job satisfaction and their chances 
for promotion. For this reason, many companies provide 
on-the-job training programs or encourage employees to take 
additional formal education. Our own corporation gives young 
employees this encouragement through an educational refund 
program. It pays half the cost of additional schooling (taken 
outside working hours) for employees who qualify. 


Industry looks for a number of important things from a teen- 
age worker. First, he must be reliable and dependable. He 
should come to work on time and be ready for a full day’s 
work. We count on his regular attendance, unless he’s sick or 
has a serious emergency in the family. Unimportant and 
trivial excuses never sit well. His appearance is also impor- 
tant. Cleanliness, neatness, and proper dress make a favor- 
able impression on fellow workers as well as on customers or 
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company visitors. Willingness to work within a group and to 
share the work load not only help to get the job done but also 
make for a more enjoyable working environment. 


Teenagers who work well get satisfaction from their jobs and 
are in line for promotion. They give industry an important 
return on investment. With our expanding economy and the 
growth of our nation, they are the manpower on whom all of 
us are depending for so much. They are America’s future. 














INDUSTRY PROGRAMS FOR YOUTH 
By LILA ROSENBLUM 


Director of Public Information 
National Committee on Employment of Youth 


American business and industry have become seriously in- 
terested in teenagers. They spend a lot of time and money 
each year on programs designed to attract and train young 
people who represent a potential supply of acutely needed, 
skilled manpower. 


In the course of a determined search for scientific and tech- 
nical personnel, many companies have developed programs 
that encourage bright and talented students to prepare for 
such careers. Technical personnel are sent to schools to give 
scientific lecture-demonstrations. Students tour company re- 
search facilities and spend time with working scientists. 
Teachers get brush-up sessions at plants, while company 
personnel teach their classes. Summer interns-in-industry 
get to know industry operations. JETS clubs (Junior En- 
gineering Technical Society) give high school students a 
chance to work under professional supervision on cyclotrons, 
solar furnaces, electric automobiles, and analog computers. 


Some companies give various types of scholarships for ad- 
vanced education or upgrading. There are three types of 
industrial training programs: for top management, for fore- 
men and supervisors, and for non-managerial personnel, 
according to Classrooms in the Factories, a study of the 
practices of 482 of America’s largest industrial corporations. 
Young people are eligible only for the last. 


Some companies run the equivalent of technical schools to 
train young people who can be employed by them or their 
customers. The RCA Institutes offer a college-level course in 
television and electronic technology. Three courses in tele- 
vision and telegraphy are open to those with only two years 
of high school. For all of these, students pay tuition. Other 
company-run technological courses have different patterns, 
depending on the type and duration of training. 








Some companies have shorter technical training programs. 
Airborne Instruments Laboratories in Mineola, N. Y., ex- 
perimented with a project in which twenty-one teenage high 
school boys worked for pay in electronics research, develop- 
ment, and production. They were closely supervised by scien- 
tists, engineers, and technicians. Weekly discussions and visits 
to various installations supplemented practical experience. 


Programs not limited to skilled, technical, or scientific per- 
sonnel generally focus on potential factory operatives, clerks, 
technicians, and craftsmen. Some, like those in a number of 
banks, take students who are still in school for a few after- 
noons a week. They give them paid work experience while 
training them for full-time jobs with the company. Some- 
times program participants get higher starting salaries than 
other beginners. 


The trend now is away from formal on-the-job training. Of 
course, there are exceptions to this general direction. Tele- 
phone companies, for example, train their own operators 
and offer training courses for private branch exchange oper- 
ators as well. Some large insurance companies have in-service 
training for clerical workers and agents. 


Smaller companies and retailing and service industries are 
particularly interested in work-study programs that give 
thousands of high school students paid work-experience as 
part of their schooling. These programs concentrate on 
training in office occupations, industrial occupations, diversi- 
fied occupations, distributive occupations, and apprenticeship. 


All the efforts described are interesting and commendable. 
It’s too bad they’re so limited. The number of potentially 
valuable workers they omit far surpasses the number they 
include. The ingenuity and enterprise industry expends on 
technical career development might be applied with very 
important results to programs for young people without 
special skills or talents. 


A less limited approach is exemplified by the New York Life 
Insurance Company. It believes that parents, teachers, voca- 
tional counselors, and occupational specialists must help 
youngsters plan, if they are to succeed in careers. In 1953, 
it took on the responsibility of publishing career materials 
as a public service. Articles are written by distinguished 
specialists and aimed at youngsters and their parents. They 
detail special requirements, satisfactions, and drawbacks. 
Thirty-four were collected in a volume, Career Opportunities, 
in 1958 and distributed widely free of charge. 
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New York Life is not alone in its awareness of a responsi- 
bility that goes beyond immediate manpower needs. Fortu- 
nately, a number of companies share its recognition of the 
importance of young people who are not particularly out- 
standing or talented. These companies have the foresight to 
see that employers must play a vital role in developing and 


using the abilities of the unskilled many as well as the 
skilled few. 


There are practical, as well as altruistic, reasons for such a 
position. Employers are having trouble filling many jobs, 
even in areas where unemployment is high, according to a 
recent survey by Nation’s Business. Competition among com- 
panies for workers of dependable quality is becoming more 
and more acute. Teenagers represent the largest, most flex- 
ible and trainable source of personnel. The articles that follow 
illustrate some of the ways enlightened employers are work- 
ing with them. 











THE JAYCEE’S PROGRAM 
By EDWARD MABBOTT 


National Chairman, Young Adult Placement Proogram 


At the Junior Chamber of Commerce’s 1958 national conven- 
tion, the board of directors voted the young adult placement 
program the number one youth welfare project for the year. 
While this was a new national project for the Jaycees, it 
certainly wasn’t new to many of the local clubs. 


The Idaho Jaycees, for example, had voted state-wide support 
to the youth employment service in their 1957 annual con- 
vention. YES, while operated by the Employment Security 
Agency, has the Junior Chamber of Commerce in many com- 
munities as its sponsor organization. In these states, the 
Jaycees not only helped to organize, advertise, and promote 
youth-employment groups in every possible way but also 
continued to serve on the advisory councils. 


In Chattanooga, Tennessee, Jaycees spearheaded a city-wide 
campaign in 1956 to start their community’s teenage job- 
placement program. The Chattanooga Jaycees had learned 
while investigating juvenile delinquency that youth who had 
been in trouble were stigmatized to such an extent that they 
were unable to find jobs and were being pushed into more 
delinquency. From there, it didn’t take long for the Jaycees 
to learn that delinquents weren’t the only teenagers having 
trouble finding jobs. They felt, however, that attempts should 
be made to discourage a feeling that youth-employment 
groups were basically interested in securing jobs for mis- 
placed teenagers. Few employers would be willing to call if 
they thought that all students sent to them would be de- 
linquents. 


At any rate, the real problem is that many young adults of 
all kinds in our cities are unable to get jobs for various 
reasons. Some can’t find people who have work to be done; 
some can’t find jobs they are able to do; others don’t know 
where work is available. Thousands of teenagers are unable 
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to find even part-time employment, because many employers 
mistrust young people, because teenagers are inexperienced, 
because there are certain legal restrictions, and above all, 
because few groups have tried to help youngsters find jobs. 
Yet employers, tradespeople, and even housewives often need 
part-time, summer-vacation, or clean-up help and are looking 


for eager, ambitious teenagers whose qualifications satisfy 
their needs. 


Part of what is necessary is a clearing house, a placement 
program acceptable to young adults as well as to employers. 
It seems to be important to students to have an office they 
can call their own outside of or in a separate place in a 
regular employment office. It must be socially acceptable to 
them. Jaycees meet these requirements by having a student 
from each of the junior and senior high schools serve on their 
advisory council. Students sometimes seem to have a more 
realistic view than some of the adults. 


We found that the questions businessmen looking for part- 
time help asked most frequently were, “Are they good work- 
ers?” “Are they dependable?” The need for students to have 
experience did not seem as important as their dependability. 
One of the best ways we found to find out about a student’s 
reliability was to get him a lawn-care or a baby-sitting job. 
While many times this is the only work available for a junior 
high student, it can also be a very useful testing field for 
better jobs. 


For example, one counselor reported: “For the third succes- 
sive week there was an order on my desk for a boy to mow a 
lawn. Each time previously I had sent boys I thought were 
good workers. I called the employer to find out what was 
wrong with the boys that they had not been called again and 
was pleasantly surprised to hear that the other two were 
now working full time. He said he just wanted to watch them 
work around his home. If they were good workers, he would 
make arrangements with their parents for them to take full- 
time jobs at his ranch for the rest of the summer.” 


Many Jaycee chapters all over the nation planned their young 
adult placement programs to start when school closed. Con- 
sequently, they were not often confronted with the school 
drop-out. However, every effort was made to encourage stu- 
dents to stay in school by showing them how insistent em- 
ployers are on high school educations and by finding part- 
time work to meet financial problems. Chapters always strive 
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to get students jobs that will not in any way deprive adults 
of employment. 


As more Jaycee chapters participated in the year-long pro- 
gram, more young adults were helped in their efforts to find 
jobs, to learn the dignity of labor, and even possibly to find 
their places in society. 
















































TEENAGERS AT WORK 
By MRS. MARY B. COOPER 


Supervisor of Hutzler's Quixie, Baltimore, Md. 


An interesting phase of department store training 
on the job is the system used at Hutzler’s Quizie, 
employing teenagers in coordination with the Bal- 
timore School System. We feel this program has 
made a definite contribution to good citizenship. 


Albert D. Hutzler, Jr. 
President 
Hutzler Brothers Co. 


A teenager in a pink, figured uniform stood behind the tempt- 
ing dessert cart in our Quixie restaurant (quick food service), 
smiled at the seated customer, and said, “Will you choose 
your dessert now, please?’”’ Six months ago our teenager would 
have thought this an impossible situation, but now she has 
found that her position is as much fun as it is work and not 
as frightening as she had feared. She is one of many girls 
employed by Hutzler’s for whom the Baltimore school system 
has made special provisions in a coordination program. The 
girls spend two weeks working in industry and two weeks 
going to school. This program was started about the time of 
World War II and, like any program with an untried format, 
changed several times before it reached its present satis- 
factory status. 


A representative of the department of education selects these 
youngsters from classes of shop-center and job-training level 
at vocational schools. Classes are made up primarily of four- 
teen to sixteen-year-old children from less privileged homes 
— slow learners who automatically would leave school when 
they reach the age of sixteen. Some of the girls are recom- 
mended by the teachers or school counselors; others are se- 
lected by the school work-program coordinator after she has 
interviewed students who are interested. This job coordinator 
then brings the girls to Hutzler’s as prospective applicants. 
After they have been accepted, they must succeed on their 
own merit; it is entirely up to each individual girl. 
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Some of the schools require girls to report to the school for 
a few minutes each morning before coming to work; others 
that are located at a considerable distance from the down- 
town area permit girls to go to work directly from their 
homes in order to avoid additional. expense for transporta- 
tion. (The girls are very enthusiastic about the latter ar- 
rangement because it enables them to sleep later than usual!) 
Hutzler’s keeps the department of education and the school 
informed about attendance, punctuality, and general adjust- 
ment to work and fellow-workers. 


Most of the girls look forward to this first work experience 
and are eager to be taught the different jobs relative to the 
restaurant’s operation. In our particular Quixie, the routine 
is considerably different from the usual food service. The 
customer purchases her ticket, which takes care of the entire 
meal. Instead of one person waiting on a customer, our sys- 
tem uses five; each girl performs one special part of the 
entire service. After the customer has been seated by the 
hostess, a “mike” girl (so called because she calls the order 
to the kitchen over a microphone) takes the customer’s order. 
This girl is also responsible for serving beverages. The next 
girl to wait on the customer is the “salad runner,” who brings 
the main dish from the kitchen to the customer’s tray. Yet 
another youngster serves the desserts from the cart, which 
she moves from customer to customer. When the customer 
leaves, the fourth girl carries the used tray back to the 
kitchen. The fifth girl sets up a fresh tray and puts it in 
place before the hostess seats another person. 


Our goal is to help these youngsters not only to be productive 
in their present jobs but also to grow up to be useful citizens 
of their community. We concentrate on teaching them the 
mechanics of restaurant operation, and we stress the impor- 
tance of good grooming, courtesy, pleasant personality traits, 
and group cooperation. We strongly believe that attitudes are 
caught — not taught; and in any of our relationships with 
these teenagers, we strive to set an example we hope they 
will want to imitate. We are most concerned about being 
absolutely impartial and fair in all our dealings, for frustra- 
tion caused by unfair decisions or senseless “bossing’’ only 
adds to the difficulty of adjusting to authority and working 
conditions. A little patience and a sincere interest in helping 
each girl bring about surprisingly good results. 


At Christmas the Quixie girls plan, write, and act playlets 
for the annual party. A group will help stuff the stockings. 
A committee chooses Santa Claus, Mrs. Santa Claus, and so 
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on. The girls assume the responsibility for serving the re- 
freshments, and it is everyone’s job to help clean up when 
the party is over. All of this the girls do with a minimum of 
supervision. 


Because we are dealing with adolescents whose interests and 
work habits are undeveloped, the turnover is high. A girl may 
not be able to take direction; a mother may find that she 
needs her youngster’s help at home; a youngster may feel 
the work is too menial, or she may just not have the desire 
to work. Despite many handicaps, there are some who de- 
velop job satisfaction and, even after they get married and 
raise families, want to come back. And they do! 


The success of these teenagers in their first job is of the 
utmost importance to them and to us. Their success contrib- 
utes to the successful operation of our restaurant; it offers 
them an opportunity to earn money without sacrificing too 
much of their time at school. For them it facilitates the 
adjustment from school to the regular full-time work that, 
no doubt, will be an economic necessity for the rest of their 
lives. 


It is most gratifying when we “graduate” those who have 
exhibited that certain spark that assures us they will become 
a credit to society. 





TRAINING FOR JUNIOR SECRETARIES 


By PAULINE RENWICK, Employee Counselor 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio 


The modern seventeen-year-old is often not ready to enter 
the competitive adult business world. Yet hundreds apply 
to business and industry every June with high school diplo- 
mas clutched in eager but untrained hands. 


They can take dictation at 96 to 120 words per minute and 
type 60-80 words per minute; yet they are very likely to 
march in on a Monday morning and say, “Hi, there!” to the 
president of the company! One young lady even came in to 
apply for a job in a short skirt and tennis shoes. She had 
just finished a tennis game and saw no reason why she should 
not come straight from the game to an office, flushed face 
and windblown hair, to ask for work. 


And this is not the whole story. Most teenage stenographers 
see no reason why they should not place a speedily written 
letter on a supervisor’s desk for him to check. Or, similarly, 
why they should not let him discover the misspelled word. 
They would rather “take a chance” than spend the time to 
use the dictionary themselves. 


Most high school graduates believe — and rightly so — that 
a “B” average in commercial studies is pretty good. What 
they don’t realize is that, in business, it is not good enough. 
A letter going to a customer or a VIP must be perfect — not 
of a quality that would rate a “B”. Too many erasures too 
carelessly done just are not acceptable in business. 


Moreover, there’s a little matter of attendance. In school a 
youngster can miss a day, and the absence probably goes 
unnoticed. She may fall behind the class an assignment or 
two, but that can be caught up quickly. She does not realize 
that when she is absent from work, there is no one to answer 
the boss’s phone, no one to take his dictation, no one to greet 
his visitors or to type that important report that must be on 
the desk of a higher executive — his boss — by nine o’clock! 
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For these reasons, and many others, our company established 
a training class for junior secretaries in 1953. In reality it 
is more an orientation than actual training. It is designed to 
bridge the gap between high school and the business world 
for high school graduates who desire to become secretaries. 


Our recruiting is done in the early spring, usually the early 
part of March. The recruiting officer visits the local high 
school, makes a short talk to the stenographic classes, and 
then talks individually to those who may be interested in 
making application for work with our company. The students 
are then invited to visit our employment office at their con- 
venience to complete the interview and explore their qualifi- 
cations more fully. For the most part, the girls come in during 
the Easter holidays to further discuss possibilities of em- 
ployment. Our class is nearly always filled by the middle of 


May. Girls are put on our rolls, and classes start about 
June 15. 


The orientation or training period is of four weeks duration. 
The mornings are devoted to formal class sessions and the 
afternoons to a sort of laboratory session with little or no 
supervision. The curriculum consists of dictation covering 
the various types of letters they will be using; some tech- 
nical dictation, which would include material such as progress 
reports from an engineer; some legal dictation, which might 
include the type of work encountered in our law department; 
and, possibly, a report on a claim for benefits, such as would 
be encountered in our insurance department. 


This type of work is beneficial to the girl and is also valuable 
to the placement officer reviewing the achievement of each 
member of the class. It prevents the placing of a girl who is 


adept in shorthand on a job where the dictation is very light, 
and vice versa. 


Included in the class work is introduction to a vocabulary 
that consists of terms peculiar to the rubber industry, in- 
cluding chemical terms and trade names. The girls study and 
practice completing our various forms: expense account, 
voucher, purchase order, print shop order, photographic 
order, etc. A great deal of attention is given to basic gram- 
mar, spelling, and punctuation. 


Company policy is thoroughly reviewed so that the girls 
understand our attendance program, the value of our benefit 
program, the details of our performance rating program, 
job evaluation (how their jobs compare with others), promo- 
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tion procedures, and other phases in which they would be 
interested and which are applicable. Some time is spent on 
good grooming and appropriate dress, proper telephone tech- 
nique, office etiquette, and social graces encountered in an 
office. 


After four weeks of this intensive training, the girls are 
loaned out to various departments as vacation replacements. 
They are rotated from one job to another so that this on-the- 
job experience will be as beneficial as possible. Each girl is 
then given a permanent assignment, as junior secretarial 
openings become available. 


We consider that this program has been very successful. The 
girls like it, since it gives them an opportunity to try out 
several jobs before assignment. For the most part they do 
not know the type of secretarial work they would like best 
or fit into. For the company, it affords a reservoir for vaca- 
tion replacements at minimum cost and maximum efficiency. 
It also affords well trained and experienced secretaries for 
future promotion to higher level jobs. 


We have estimated that this four-week training program is 
the equivalent of six to eight months actual experience on a 
job. It is also an introduction to the business world and its 
discipline before a young graduate is expected to take full 
responsibility for a job among her older and more experi- 
enced fellow-workers. 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
AND THE OIL INDUSTRY 


By B. W. CECIL, Marketing Assistant 


American Petroleum Institute 


This story concerns a public school vocational education 
program — distributive education. Distributive education 
gives high school boys and girls practical vocational in-school 
instruction, coupled with real-life part-time occupational 
experience. 


It trains youths who are interested in retail, wholesale, and 
service-selling jobs —the field of distribution. Other (and 
older) programs serve young people headed for careers in 
agriculture, homemaking, and the trades. Distributive edu- 
cation relates only to retail, wholesale, and service-selling 
businesses that can measure up to the standards required of 
the cooperating training agencies. 


During 1958-59, there were over 1,500 of these DE courses 
in the nation’s high schools. Over 36,000 boys and girls now 
enroll each school year —the program has been operating 
over twenty years and has really hit its stride since 1950. 


Over 2,200 boys each year in DE get their supervised work 
experience in service stations and through wholesale oil job- 
bers and supplying oil companies. This is why oil marketers 
are interested. This article, then, tells how just one industry 
—the oil industry —is joining hands with educators to the 
mutual advantage of the oil business and the young men who 
have decided on oil marketing careers. 


Dateline, Hollis, Oklahoma, September 1959 
JERRY ROBINSON — A TRUE LIFE SUCCESS STORY 


From high school senior to owner of his own wholesale-retail 
gasoline business within five years’ time is the story of Jerry 
Robinson, 1954 distributive education graduate of Hollis 
High School, Hollis, Oklahoma. 
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Jerry enrolled in the Hollis High School distributive educa- 
tion program as a junior in 1952, and his training was the 
Busy Corner Service Station, distributors of Conoco Petro- 
leum Products. For four semesters of distributive education 
training, Jerry Robinson was top earner each semester, with 
Hollis merchants making this statement each year: “If you 
can find me a boy like Jerry Robinson, I’ll be very glad to 
cooperate with the high school DE program.” 


Following high school graduation in May, 1954, Jerry was 
employed full time with Ratliff Service Station, a Phillips 66 
agency. He continued there as an employee until the spring 
of 1956 when he leased the retail station from the Ratliff 
family and continued to operate the station until July 1, 1959. 


This summer, Jerry Robinson launched a bigger venture as 
a distributor of petroleum products. He purchased both 
wholesale and retail distribution agencies for Conoco Pet- 
roleum Products through the Farmers’ Station, Hollis, Okla- 
homa. At the present time, in addition to operating the 
Farmers’ Station in partnership with another Hollis DE 
student, Ray Corbitt, he is the sole owner of Conoco Whole- 
sale Agency, servicing stations with Conoco products for all 
of Harmon County, Oklahoma, and parts of Greer County, 
Oklahoma, and Childress County, Texas. 


Jerry has this to say about DE training: “Distributive edu- 
cation has been a big help to me. Had it not been for this 
early training in high school, I could easily have chosen 
another profession less interesting and less profitable than 
being a distributor of petroleum products in my home town.” 


According to Mrs. Lucille Patton, Coordinator of the Hollis 
program, Jerry Robinson is still in full swing in distributive 
education training. Ever since becoming a station operator 
in 1956, he has used at least one distributive education stu- 
dent each year; and it’s not too surprising that his students 
turn out to be some of the most industrious and ambitious 
of each year’s class. 


The oil industry uses a double-pronged approach in cooperat- 
ing with distributive education. First, the American Petro- 
leum Institute, the largest oil trade association, is undertaking 
to do those things that can be done on an industry basis — 
things such as: 


e providing counseling and guidance materials for 
teachers 











e making valid instructional material available for 
classroom use 


e helping to bring oil marketers and vocational 
teachers into a closer working relationship 


Second, individual service station dealers and supplying oil 
companies are working to nail down projects that make their 
participation more meaningful. Here are a few examples: 


1. A number of companies have set up special test 
programs to find out how to participate in a 
responsible, result-getting fashion. 


2. Over thirty supplying oil companies have ap- 
pointed headquarters office representatives to 
work with the DE project as a part of their 
regular jobs. 


3. In sales meetings, these company representatives 
explain to salesmen and dealers the why and how 
of cooperating with vocational education so that 
both the industry and schools will get a maximum 
benefit. 


4. Dealer trade publications carry frequent success 
stories and how-to-do-it articles. 


Thus, through everyday business channels oil marketers are 
joining hands with educators to provide real training ex- 
perience of lasting value to high school boys. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 


Our readers tell us The American Child makes a wonderful 
gift for friends and relatives interested in young people. 
Subscriptions are $2.00 a year and may be ordered at any 
time from the National Committee on Employment of Youth, 
419 Park Avenue South, New York 16. 


Back issues are much in demand because they are so useful 
as reference. Some copies of all the following issues are 
available at fifty cents each: 


Disadvantaged Children and the World of Work — about 
employment problems of migrants and low-income farm 
children, drop-outs, delinquents, slow learners, and children 
of minority groups. 


Job Placement Programs for Teenagers 
Vocational Counseling and the Hard-to-Reach 


Youth Work Camps — pros and (rarely mentioned) cons, 
with article by Senator Hubert Humphrey 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF YOUTH 


of the 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


Protection for children 


Opportunity for youth 
a 


WON’T YOU HELP? 


To 


The National Committee on Employment of Youth of 
the National Child Labor Coinmittee 


419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $00... as a special gift to help you get 
a good start on your new enlarged program. 


Name 





Address 





ise 





Please make checks payable to the National Child Labor Committee. 
All contributions are deductible for income tax purposes. 
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General Library 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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